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WHAT MAKES A MEDALIST YEARBOOK? 


Miss Mary E. Murray, editor of the CSPAA BULLETIN and 
adviser to the Alcohi Mirror of Allegany High School, Cumber- 
land, Md., offers some timely suggestions to yearbook editors 
on how to improve their annuals. 


Producing a personable yearbook is synonymous with jour- 
nalistic enterprise. Having chosen an appropriate and timely 
theme, synchronized with the art and photography of the book, 
no yearbook has personality unless it possesses such other in- 
valuable assets as lively make-up, informal pictures that tell a 
story, quick and easy identification of groups and individuals, 
and purposeful advertisements. 

Having developed the theme, it is essential in editing the an- 
nual to follow a set editorial form or sequence. Two accepted 
styles are the traditional or departmentalized layout and the 
chronological or streamlined arrangement. The pattern of the 
former is one of orderly progression from one section to the 
other, each complete and distinct in itself. The modern 
streamlined style narrates chronologically the activities of the 
school year. 

Both styles have their advantages. The former is more 
readily acceptable to the average staff because the pattern is 
set; however, if that style is chosen, it is essential that the 
staff follow a clearly defined divisional arrangement without 
digression. The streamlined style permits of more ingenuity 
in photography, more freedom in writing, and more diversity 
in make-up. 

The inclusion of an elaborate opening section that does not 
correspond with the remainder of the book is a fallacy because 
a book is judged in its entirety. Color used conservatively 
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brightens the pages and gives sparkle to the layout. Montages 
and superimposed pictures are invaluable if the budget permits 
without curtailment elsewhere. 

The opening section should include the sub-title, title page, 
foreword, table of contents and dedication. Should the opening 
pages be printed.on paper of a different texture, it is necessary 
that these pages comprise an even signature. 

A necessary feature of the annual is a complete table of con- 
tents which makes it possible to find the administration, faculty 
members, organizations, sports and other activities with no 
waste of effort. 

The dedication should be simple but effective. A brief sin- 
cere message is much more appropriate than a lengthy resume 
of the service the dedicatee has rendered the school and com- 
munity. 

Pictures of the school enhance the book and give the reader 
an overall background for the more intimate glimpses within 
its classrooms and halls. Care should be taken to avoid the 
overemphasis of views of the building. Greater appeal can be 
obtained by the inclusion of student life in such pictures. Pic- 
tures of the school environment are more interesting, too, 
when students form the background. 


In presenting the administration, informal group pictures 
have the most appeal. Most interesting and natural arrange- 
ments can be obtained by planning these pictures with meticu- 
lous care. The students see the faculty in candid poses daily 
and yet very few yearbooks present an attractive layout of the 
administration. Frequently it is because little emphasis is 
given to it in the planning. In many schools, notice is postéd in 
advance of the day and hour for individual and group student 
pictures. Faculty pictures should be given the same considera- 
tion. If the budget will not permit of candid individual pictures, 
departmentalized faculty groupings provide a natural atmos- 
phere. Other administrative groups should also be presented in 
typical routine poses. The maintenance department and the 
cafeteria staff should not be overlooked if complete coverage is 
to be obtained. Write-ups should be closely associated with all 
pictures so as to give a complete story in a minimum of space. 


In the senior section, the individual portraits should be of 
uniform size with light backgrounds arranged alphabetically. 
Black backgrounds reproduce dark gray, while portraits made 
with diffused lighting likewise do not make distinct halftones. 
Each senior should be identified by name and activities. His 
curricular, as wellas extra-curricular, achievements are axi- 
omatic, since a school is basically academic or vocational. 





All write-ups should be carefully edited and arranged so they 
can be easily associated with the correct pictures. 

A modern annual is incomplete unless it contains pictures of 
the underclassmen, presented as a class, in home room groups, 


or by individual pictures. 


Usually the first mentioned is unsat- 


isfactory because most classes are too large for a clear group 
picture in which the students are readily recognized and easily 
identified. The latter is frequently too expensive for the aver- 


age budget. 


Home room groupings, then, are most feasible for 
a pleasing presentation of the underclassmen. 


They lend them- 


selves to a more attractive make-up, too, if each group has a 
different background, uniform head size, and numerical equality. 


Students should always be we identified. 


section, an infor- 
mal group picture 
of the class offi- 
cers and a typi- 
cal classroom 
candid shot are 
invaluable. Copy 
is essential and 
should be suffi- 
ciently inclusive 
as to give a brief 
summary of the 
activities of the 
class. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Yearbook ‘Musts’ 


Citizenship Report 


Bookland Fantasy 


CSPA Notes 


Guide to Good Books 


In the underclass 
A good annual 

does not limit its 
content to the for- 
mal life of the 
school, but carries 
a complete account 
of every important 
event which occurs 
during the year. It 
reflects in its pages 
the atmosphere of 
the school, giving 
attention to the ar- 
rangement of each 


group so that the picture itself tells the story and the copy en- 


hances it. 


Group pictures are cropped carefully to eliminate 


unnecessary foregrounds and backgrounds. The engravings are 


sufficiently large so that the individual is accentuated rather 
than dwarfed into a good sized ink spot. 
The editorial content is as interesting and entertaining as the 


pictures. 


Unlike the proverbial dull, lifeless, monotonous copy 


of many annuals, it lives, breathes, pulsates with vitality--in 


plain words, it is very readable. 


A good yearbook is more than 


a chronology, it is a history. Therefore, the copy should present 

the life of the student body in a world setting, with the modern 

trend as the keynote of their activities. 
Extra-curricular activities should be well balanced so that 


no one activity is given precedence over another. 


Music, drama, 


clubs, and other organizations on the school agenda receive 
proper evaluation in a well planned yearbook. Sprightly copy 
giving the purposes and accomplishments of the year are essen- 
tial so that the value of the organization to the school is under- 
stood and appreciated. 





Since athletics play such a vital role in every school pro- 
gram, a special section is frequently devoted to its coverage. 
Individual or team pictures and action shots are invaluable. 
While it is natural to emphasize major sports, no annual is a 
complete chronicle of the school year unless it takes cognizance 
of the minor sports: junior varsity, intramurals, girls’ sports, 
and other gymnastic activities. 


The social life, with its proms, plays, concerts, assemblies, 
and other traditional events, is part of the well rounded calen- 
dar of school events. Too much emphasis should not be given 
to this phase of school life; neither should it be omitted. With- 
out it, the annual is similar to a jigsaw puzzle sans the last 
piece. The picture is understandable but incomplete. 

Since the school life section is apropos, it should be pre- 
sented in such an attractive way as to make its inclusion 
worthwhile. A single page crowded with small pictures, each of 
which is numbered and vaguely identified, is a waste of time, 
money, and energy. It would be bettér to be guilty of the sin of 
omission than of commission by so including it. 

A good yearbook does not devote space to the publication of 
a class history, will, or prophecy. These rightfully belong in 
the school newspaper. Neither does it give prominence to celeb- 
rity contests and other student polls. 


The last section of the book is certainly not the least in im- 
portance. The advertising section makes or breaks the annual. 
In too many books, these pages are so similar to the classified 
section of a telephone directory, that the reader closes the 
cover when he reaches them. The advertisers support the book 
financially. With them, the purchase of the ad is a business 
proposition; not a charitable contribution. Instead of developing 
the advertising copy from the student angle, with members of 
the class modeling for the ads, too frequently the staff follows 
the line of least resistance and publishes complimentary ads 
which are mere name cards. The smallest ad can convey a 
good selling point if properly edited. Sometimes a series of 
original verses or parodies can be carried through the adver- 
tising section; at least this section should not be stereotyped. 
Live copy is as necessary in the ads as in any section of the 
book and the same care should be devoted to editing it. 

A concluding page to tie the book together by explaining 
tersely the conclusion of the theme gives completeness and fi- 
nality to the project. 





Journalistic entrepreneurs combine lively pictures, pur- 
poseful copy, significant captions, and attractive advertise- 
ments with meticulous care to produce a publication which is 
and will remain a living and integral record of their school life. 


The result? A medalist yearbook |! 


Yearbook Assets 


Theme that ties in 
with student life and 
activities and which 
unifies the annual. 


2. Significant pictures; 
sharp distinct shots 
that tell their own 
story. 


3. Copy with sparkle 
and vitality that fits 
into rest of book. 


4. Uniform style in 
both the literary 
and the typesetting 
sense. 


5. Balance of facing 
pages; pleasing informal 
arrangement of pictures 
and copy. 


6. Variety of make-up 
with different pattern 
for succeeding pages to 
enhance reader interest. 


7. Equal emphasis on 
major activities; com- 
plete coverage of all 
activities with 
adequate copy. 


8. Economy of materials; 
careful cropping of pic- 
tures, with meticulous 
saving of metal. 


Yearbook Pitfalls 


Theme remote from 
school life, as the circus, 
feudalism, and Hawkshaw, 
the detective. 


2. Stilted, formal 
groups with similar 
backgrounds, lacking 
in personality. 


3. Dull copy that lacks 
unity and punch; fre- 
quently too lengthy. 


4. Inconsistent in 

spelling forms, capi- 
talization, and mechan- 
ics of writing and printing. 


5. Page unity only with 
unbalanced facing pages 
that detract from each 
other. 


6. Repetition of make-up 
over several pages, re- 
sulting in monotonous 
layout. 


7. Overemphasis placed 
on some activity, as 
football; omission of 
copy for minor sports 
or clubs. 


8. Failure to crop back- 
grounds and foregrounds, 
resulting in wasteful 
expenditures. 





9. Functional art that 
helps to develop theme; 
moderate use of color. 


10. Dignified cover har- 
monizing in design and 
color with theme and in 
keeping with general cost. 


11. Care in selecting 
printer and engraver of 
reputable fame. 


12. Student modeling and 
careful layout of adver- 
tising copy. 


9. Extravagance in 
decorative art and 
overuse of color. 


10. Ornate cover of heavy 
embossed leather, regard- 
less of budget or page 
cutting. 


11. Making printing and 
engraving secondary to 
number of pictures, pages. 


12. Treating advertise- 
ments as a source of 
income only. 


NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE CSPA OFFICE 


Each member of the Advisers Association will receive a new 
membership card with his next renewal. The first members to 
receive the new form are the Yearbook Advisers whose cards 
go out with this BULLETIN. The new form is easier to handle, 
cuts down on clerical costs and permits the member to write in 
his own name without the chance of error. The latter has caused 
considerable correspondence in the past for such errors were 
bound to occur. The Newspaper-Magazine Advisers will receive 
their membership cards when they renew their next entries. 


Word has been received at the CSPA office of the death of 
Mrs. Stella G. Dakin at her home in New Sharon, Maine. Mrs. 
Dakin, formerly Dean at the State Teachers College in Farming- 
ton, Maine, had served as a judge in the contests, working with 
particular distinction in the yearbook field. For her outstanding 
work, she was presented a Gold Key by the Association in 1948. 


An unprecedented total of 925 yearbooks were judged in the 
1951 Yearbook Contest, an increase of one hundred over the 1950 
entries. 


Revenue from the Advisers Association membership fees, 
equal to approximately 1,356 enrollees, for the fiscal year 1950- 
51 was $1,017.25; expenditures, $938.37; balance $78.88. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE SIXTH 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 


‘ Bryen Barker, CSPAA president and a delegate to the Sixth 
National Conference on Citizenship, relates his observations of 
the American statesmen whom he heard during the three day 
meeting in Washington, D. C., and more especially, of the dele- 
gates who comprised his discussion group. 


Heads of states, whether political or social, often disappoint 
when seen in the flesh, even after they have been for years the 
objects of favorable publicity in newspapers and magazines. 
But when the president of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association attended the Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship in Washington, D. C., last May and saw and heard 
President Truman, Attorney-General McGrath, who called the 
conference, Senators Kefauver and Morse, and many other men 
of renown in the national capital, he, for one, was not disap- 
pointed, even though all of these men probably had been the sub- 
ject of unfavorable publicity. On the contrary, this writer was 
enlightened, pleased, and sometimes thrilled by many of the 
proceedings of the three-day gathering. 


Another CSPA delegate to the conference was Miss Mary E. 
Murray, former president of the Advisers Association and now 
editor of The Advisers Bulletin. 


Over 1,200 men and women from every state in the Union, 
of differing racial and national origins, of varied religious affil- 
iations, of every occupational interest had gathered in the Stat- 
ler Hotel to consider the theme of the conference, “Freedom in 
One World: Today and Tomorrow.” Not only were they ad- 
dressed by the President of the United States and many other 
men prominent in the government, but the delegates were pres- 
ent at broadcast panel discussions, took assigned places in one 
of the 22 discussion groups, and were regaled with fine compa- 
ny and good food at one luncheon and a dinner. 


On this writer, two aspects of the varied and colorful pro- 
ceedings left a very marked impression. They weré seeing and 
hearing for the first time the President of this country, and 
taking part in the five sessions of Discussion Group 10, this 
being the one to which he had been assigned. 





The President, accompanied by Mrs. Truman, addressed the 
conference when the country-wide furore over the dismissal of 
General MacArthur was beginning to die down. Mr. Truman 
seemed cheerful, calm, unafraid, and confident, and discussed 
with pleasant aggressiveness (perhaps one should say ‘chatted’) 
some of the many matters affecting the welfare of this country. 
This writer in his political affiliations is a registered Independ- 
ent. But the President of the United States in his prepared 
speech, from which he departed frequently and considerably, 
revealed himself, not as a politician on whom calumny or praise 
could be heaped, but as an American with America’s interests 
at heart. Truman in the flesh seemed a different person to 
what his detractors or adherents had made him out to be. The 
different person in this case, however, turned out to be a big- 
ger person. This discovery was one of the very agreeable sur- 
prises in store for this writer, whether anyone else shares his 
point of view or not. It was, of course, sad to observe that in 
such a land as this, the Chief Executive had to travel around so 
carefully guarded from the would-be assassin's bullet. 


The other agreeable surprise was Discussion Group 10, to 
which this delegate had been assigned ahead of time, and which 
met five times for discussion purposes. There were almost 30 
people in this section. In the 15 states they represented, in 
the varied sounds of their names, in the diversity of their call- 
ings, in the religious affiliations that were theirs, they were 
America, and this writer was pleased to be one of them. 


What did Group 10 discuss? Or rather, what didn't Group 
10 discuss? The topic on the printed program was “A Citizen's 
Responsibility for Freedom at Home.” By the time the five dis- 
cussion periods, each of two hours duration, had ended, every 
aspect of life in these United States had been talked about, or so 
it seemed. One of these aspects was journalism, and not a little 
did this delegate have to say on some very controversial ques- 
tions. But the people in Discussion Group 10 were such that 
they respected the opinions of the other person and allowed him 
or her to express them. Such an attitude, this writer felt, was 
democracy in action and an aspect of America at its best. 

After this delegate had left the conference and was driving 
away from Washington in the quietness of that lovely May night, 
he was pleased that he had been asked to represent CSPAA at 
such a gathering, and more than pleased that he had accepted. 





ELEMENTARY STUDENTS ENJOY 
PAGEANTRY AND FANTASY OF BOOKLAND 


Mrs. May J. Kelly, secretary of the Elementary Schools 
Division and adviser to the Brighton Avenue School publication, 
Atlantic City, N.J., gives the highlights of the general meeting 
of the Elementary Schools Division during the twenty-seventh 
annual CSPA Convention. 
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All the pageantry and rich tradition of “Bookland” were mir- 
rored in the finely illustrated books of Marcia Brown, author 
and illustrator of children's books, as she captivated her audi- 
ence at the elementary meeting in Horace Mann auditorium dur- 
ing the CSPA Convention. Such best sellers as “The Little 
Carousel”, “Dick Whittington and His Cat”, and other fantasies 
of adventure thrilled her youthful audience. 


Anyone who has enjoyed the Davenports, a friendly and de- 
lightful group of people, in their adventures and experiences, 
which are so much like those of actual families today, will re- 


member Alice Dalgliesh as a past master in telling exciting 
tales which still have problems to be solved at the end of the 
book. To actually hear this author and editor of children’s 
books tell her own story of how, when, where and why she 
writes as she does the volumes of this already famous series, 
was in itself a program of merit. 


Her advice to the embryonic reporters was to center the 
story in a peaceful and inviting setting accompanied by a wealth 
of knowledge of the subject in order that the writer might be 
able to concentrate and do her best to make the vital first chap- 
ter one of general interest. Once accomplished, the same holds 
true for the succeeding chapters in order to make good reading 
from start to finish. 


The core of the story, the emotions of the characters, and 
the very human problems in the story were emphasized as a 
challenge to the author, while the suspense in unraveling the 
plot stimulated the interest of the reader. 


These talks were prefaced by the highlights of a good inter- 
view by Susan Spitz, editor of The Scroll of Hutchinson School, 
Pelham, N.Y. Susan emphasized the importance of courtesy, 
poise, and basic information as pre-requisites of a successful 
interview. 
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Fred Wilt, nationally known track star and Special Agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, was interviewed about his 
athletic career and achievements by Beverly Drechsal, Judy 
Fairweather, John D. O'Reilly, and Michael Schwerner of the 
editorial staff of The Scroll. 


Setting the interview against the background of the every day 
life of Mr. Wilt, ina mid-western town, the children brought out 
with unusual freshness, not only facts pertaining to his life as a 
track enthusiast, but traditions and backgrounds that made the 
incidents real and his life in the past very vital and alive. 
Against a matchless panorama imbued with patience and inter- 
est in his youthful interviewers, Fred Wilt told the story of his 
life. For each well-known event, he provided stories of many 
relatively unknown incidents--not as a drama but a reality. 
Yes, Fred Wilt shed much new and unexpected light on why he is 
becoming one of the greatest sports personalities of today. 


THE ART OF HEADLINE WRITING 


Headline writing is a problem for the young journalist who, 
until he became a cub reporter on his school publication, never 
gave them a second thought. It might be helpful for these neo- 
phyte writers if they remember that headlines have certain def- 
inite purposes. 


The four important uses of headlines are: 

They give prominence to news in proportion to the impor- 
tance of that news. Pictures and headlines are the first 
things one sees in a newspaper. 

A headline advertises a story by summarizing it. 

They have a speed consideration. Built for quick reading, a 
headline serves as an index to the content of a story for the 
busy reader who must choose what he reads. 

They provide a more pleasing, newsy appearance to a page 
of print, especially if they appear below the halfway fold of 
the page on every page. 


A good head tells the story accurately, completely, fairly, 
and pleasingly. To do this, certain things are needful or help- 
ful: 


1. A headline schedule. Without one, it is almost impossible 
for a beginner to write a head. 

2. The will and the patience to develop the knack of writing 
heads in the right way. 

3. The need for correctly written lead paragraphs to articles, 
for out of them do nearly all heads come. 





CSPA JUDGE CHALLENGES YEARBOOK ‘EXPERT’ 


One of the official judges who has been busy for weeks with 
many of the current yearbooks has some interesting comments 
to make upon his findings. “As fate would have it,” he writes, 

“I judged four annuals in one day, all very similar. The entry 
sheets told me what I wanted to know most--that a ‘trained offi- 
cial’ of a specialized yearbook company had made all the lay- 
outs and produced the books under a ‘contract’. Now, in the 
first place, I don't believe that the requirements for honor scor- 
ings in the CSPA organization go beyond the limits of ordinary 
good journalism--which that ‘expert’ should have known. Yet 
the books were all similar, in that each of the four had exactly 
the same division sheets--ugly, standardized Greek-god things, 
printed in light blue--in no way connected with any ‘idea’ of any 
book; not one of the books had a title page; in not one were the 
pages numbered; there were no headings; the print was inky and 
the pictures dull; no two margins were the same width; nobody 
in any picture was identified; all had the same horrific Ex Libris 
> on what should have been the title page; in all four cases, the 
bindings were tearing off. 


“I have no doubt that those schools paid heavily for those sec- 
tion sheets; although the company will keep its one set which it 
has used for heaven knows how many books, charging each the 
full price. Two years ago, I investigated one of those ‘expert’ 
companies which printed more than a hundred yearbooks. They 
sold a single ‘theme’ to 32 schools--an outlandish theme which 
no school staff would ever dream of using without persuasion. 
The company had one set of plates, for which it paid $8 each--$64 
in all. These were the section sheets in 32 books--and, although 
not a single school ever saw the plates, each was charged $14 
per plate, or $112. That sum, multiplied by 32, gives us $3,584, 
which, even when the original investment of $64 is subtracted, 
leaves a very pretty profit for the ‘expert’. 


“If there is a printer in the school's home town, he shouldbe 
consulted first. He may not have the type the editors want, but, 
as I had to do once upon a time, have the publication advance him 
money on his contract, to purchase the type. Too, he is nearby; 
the editors can see him daily, if they like, while the book is be- 
ing printed; they can look over page after page, and edit our all 
errors. But, if there is no printer, the Adviser and the Staff 
should investigate very carefully indeed any ‘expert’ who comes 
knocking at the door. These four books were scored with very 
low grades, although they had done no evil except to trust an 
‘expert’. It seems there are rackets even in yearbooks. 





GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 
By Hans Christian Adamson 


The undisputed leader in the summer crop of books was 
CRIME IN AMERICA, and it comes close to mapping the local- 
ities where the grapes of wrath are stored. Its author is Estes 
Kefauver, the U. S. Senator who served as head of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee and which, for a time, bore his 
name. This book is an unprecedented and unpleasant contribu- 
tion to literature that deals with the current American scene-- 
a Guide to and Commentator on the unholy characters who rule 
and constitute the festering and spreading Under-world of the 
United States. It is impossible for any honest citizen to read 
this book without a sense of shame and a sense of frustration. 
One wonders how much the so-called decent elements of our 
communities have contributed to evils that go deep into our so- 
cial structures by accepting them ag necessary; by tolerating 
them as unavoidable. Senator Kefauver pulls no punches. He 
wades into gangland slime where many a muckraker has feared 
to tread. He spreads the deck of corruption flat on the table and 
exposes every known card in the underworld hand from crime- 
kings to bookie-deuces; from vice-queens to political aces to- 
gether with a full-house of jacks some of whom wear police uni- 
forms or other garments of supposedly graft-proof respecta- 
bility. 

CRIME IN AMERICA should be read by every good American 
as it generates the only kind of honest and action provoking 
anger that will destroy bad Ameritans. The factual record of 
the Kefauver book reveals that it is high time for honest wrath 
to assert itself through the legal weapons of courts and ballots 
against criminals in high and low and intermediate places. The 
author offers concrete suggestions for productive action against 
combines of gamblers and police; blackmailers and politicians; 
killers, kidnappers, dopedealers and influence peddlers. CRIME 
IN AMERICA is a Horror Map of the United States which ex- 
poses the sewers of corruption that link and unite large and 
small centers of population from the Atlantic's rocky shore to 
the Pacific’s sun-lit coast. Seems that history in the making, 
like nature in the raw, is seldom sweet. Extensively illustra- 
ted. (Doubleday- $3.00) 


From the moment I read the first few paragraphs of the first 
installment of THE SEA AROUND US in The New Yorker, I 
knew that here was a saga of the ocean with a pull as mighty as 
that of the sea itself. Its editors at the Oxford Press predict, 
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and with good reason, that this rather slim little volume is des- 
tined to become a classic onthe sea. Highly varied students of the 
deep blue--suchas Admirals Byrd and Nimitz; Thor Heyerdahl 
and Captain Rickenbacker; William Beebe and John Kieran 
--agree on this score. Your reviewer became somewhat of an 
amateur oceanarian while sitting on the South Pacific on a rub- 
ber raft for twenty-four days, so I read the book’s entrancing 
chapters with vivid and retrospective interest. THE SEA 
AROUND US is an unusual book in every respect but the most 
unusual part about it is that it was written (as one used to say) 
by a “mere chit of a woman”. Aye, Aye, my hearties, this heav- 
ing, thundering, whispering mirror-smooth biography of the sea 
was written by a woman--Miss Rachel L. Carson, and more 
power to her, plus more books from her. 

THE SEA AROUND USis really much more than a saga of the 
maritime section of the world. It goes back to the shaping of 
the continents and the brewings of water way back in the form- 
ative stages of the earth. It goes into moon-birth theories, 
tidal mysteries and the creation of continents. It talks about 
the world's first land explorers, fish who dared to go ashore. 

It discussed pre-historic life, the great ocean currents that 
carry life and the making of climates. This book has an air of 
discovery that invades everyone who reads it. It carries knowl- 


edge but makes it so palatable that it is difficult to pull back to 
the dry land of every-day chores once we have launched upon 
THE SEA AROUND US. Alas, too lightly illustrated for my 
needs. ( Oxford Univ. Press-$3.50) 


Over a span of too many decades to be counted with pleas- 
ure, I have read a large number of books that deal with the Cir- 
cus. In fact, the subject is one of my favorite forms of reading. 
Among these there are few, a very, very few that I have wanted 
to read twice. Top-most among those stand UMBERTO’s CIR- 
CUS by Eduard Bass who, as Eduard Schmidt, was Editor-in- 
Chief in the 1930s-40s, of one of Czechoslovakia's leading lib- 
eral daily newspapers. While this does not identify Mr. Bass 
with the Circus World (of which he writes so well), it does es- 
tablish him as a highly dexterous mental gymnast. There is a 
reality of existence and a flavor of substance throughout UM- 
BERTO’S CIRCUS that removes it from an exciting novel to the 
realms of beautifully recorded history--history on the hoof, as 
a punster might say (though heaven forbid) because UMBERTO'S 
CIRCUS puts great emphasis on the high position of horses in 
the old fashioned single-ring Big-Top. 
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The reader explores the fascinating public and private lives 
of circus performers through the eyes, ears, brains and fre- 
quently pain-ridden muscles of Vasek Karas who, at the age of 
seven, joins the circus with his father, a roustabout-of-all-work, 
If this were the biography of a real person under a true-enough 
Big Top it could not contain more colorful and fascinating inci- 
dents and action; more convincing and lifelike places and people, 
As a circus should be, this book is crowded to the tent top with 
unusual human beings-animal tamers, clowns, acrobats, eques- 
trians; beauties and freaks; heroes and heels. Circus days and 
nights -- as they are lived during periods of summer one-night 
stands all over western and middle Europe--or in Hamburg and 
other large cities during winter lay-over -- make rich reading. 
UMBERTO'’S CIRCUS is a kindly book with a kindly ending. 
Little Vasek grows up to become a big circus star who, in the 
end, not only bosses the Big Show, but also marries the boss’ 
daughter. Many happy hours of happy reading here. And, if 
you have suppressed a life-long desire to join the circus (and 
who hasn't), here is your chance. (Farrar, Strauss & Young - 
$3.00) 


A new kind of animal book is CIRCUS DOCTOR by J. Y. Hen- 
derson. The author holds the interest absorbing but at times 
rather dangerous position of Chief Veterinarian of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus. Since even a Circus 
Doctor must have a Ghost Writer, the “ghost” in this case is 
named Dan Taplinger. Between them, Dr. Henderson and Dick 
Taplinger have done a fine job of establishing the individualism 
and “human interest” values of the denizens of the Big Top. If 
you want to know about the care and feeding of Gorillas, here is 
a blow-by-blow description about the home-lives of the huge 
apes. Most interesting to me were the sections dealing with the 
Big Cats, elephants and circus disasters. Being first of alla 
horse-addict, Doc Henderson devotes considerable space to 
circus horses, and you need not be crazy about horses to enjoy 
his tales. There is one thing about this book: When the circus 
comes to your town, you'll enjoy it much more for having read 
CIRCUS DOCTOR. It gives you a brand new slant on animal 
performers and those who work with them in ring or cage. 
(Little, Brown - $3.50) 


In these dark days of crisis, catastrophe and communism, 
we are apt to welcome almost any sun-beam of hope for the 
avoidance of complete destruction. Such a sun-beam is CRACKS 
IN THE KREMLIN WALL, a thorough and thought provoking 
analyses of Russia's internal situation from the pen of Edward 
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Crankshaw. He alsowrote RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS, pub- 
lished in 1948. At the start, Mr. Crankshaw sets out to estab- 
lish that the enemy in Russia is not Communism as such, but 

the World-Empire ambitions of Stalinism. While this may seem 
a brand of politico-economic hairsplitting, the author shows that 
the internal pressures brought about by the Cold War, the Ko- 
rean conflict and general lack of stability within the farflung 
slave countries of the Iron Curtain have set up tremors of fear 
and bleak despair among millions of people who struggle on end- 
less treadmills of sacrifice from youth to senility--if they live 
that long. The cracks in the Kremlin, says the author, appear 
clearest among the peasants. Next, the so-called white-collared 
worker. The greatest danger to Stalinism, says Mr. Crankshaw, 
is Russia’s new found nationalism. This force, he holds, is one 
that Stalinism must reckon with. He points to the long roster of 
super-stupidity and slip-shod thinking that marks the Red rec- 
ord wherever the Reds have been or are operating. Based on 
his observations--and he is Russian expert for The London Ob- 
server--the author points to concrete Russian mistakes as 
weaknesses that in reality are cracks in the Kremlin wall. 

While it is always easy to agree with a person who looks upon 
things as one does himself, I can not help but feel that Mr. 
Crankshaw establishes a well substantiated case. (Viking Press 
- $3.50) 


The realm of natural history from its stranger-than-truth 
and/or believe-it-or-not aspect is richly represented in this, 
the first column of the fall season, by DIVING TO ADVENTURE, 
a whopper of a fish-story assembled by Hans Hass, a young Aus- 
trian who specializes in diving into deep waters-- with or with- 
out a diving helmet. Armed with nothing but a special type of 
| harpoon or spear-gun, Hass and his kind bag all sorts of off 
shore fish from sea-bass to barracuda; from electric eels to 
sharks. You need not be a fisherman to enjoy Mr. Hass" spine 
tingling tales about the teeming but danger-laden life of a coral 
reef or to get a boost in your coronary throttle setting when he 
describes his dealings with man-eating sharks. All form part 
of a pattern to obtain stills and motion-pictures of fish-hunting 
at the bottom of the sea. Just another way to make a living or 
to obtain material for a book. I do not know how the living is 
but the book is excellent. 

The story begins on the French Riviera where Guy Gilpatric, 
famous American author and pioneer in under-water fishing 
with harpoons, showed young Hass how to don a pair of goggles 
and how to use a spear. In time Mr. Hass found himself heading 
an Austrian Museum Expedition to the Dutch West Indies and 
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there he is held at the out-break of World War II. Luckily, he 
is able to keep on fishing and writing. The result is thrill 
packed DIVING TO ADVENTURE, a book bound to increase the 
production of submarine goggles, marine fins and harpoons. 
One thing about Mr. Hass, he is not stingy about explaining his 
technique. If the reader should have a yen to meet a shark, 
barracuda or moray face to face, he has no objection. Some ex 
plorers develop a nasty feeling of proprietorship toward their 
areas of exploration. Not so Hans Hass. It is your ocean and 
your life. (Doubleday - $3.75) 


Well at long last-- and Allah be praised--that dismal and 
drab silence that traditionally surrounds our under-water navy 
or “silent Service” has been blasted with a loud and hearty roar 

The roar in question being SINK 'EM ALL, authored by Vice 
Admiral Charles A. Lockwood, a near next-orchard neighbor of 
mine here in California’s Santa Clara Valley. A few years ago, 
in 1947 if it matters, Admiral Lockwood laid his periscope 
aside (or whatever submarine commanders lay aside) and re- 
tired from the Navy he had served so long and so well. But, in- 
stead of strolling idly about his walnut orchards, the Admiral 
sat himself down and, from his vast diaries and notes, plus ex- 
tensive research, produced a detailed and dramatic record of 
what Uncle Sam's subs and submarines did in World War II; 
with particular emphasis on our Pacific submarine operations, 
of which Admiral Lockwood had charge throughout the war- 
years. With just the right touch of under-statement, the author 
recalls the up-hill work that had to be done when Pearl Harbor | 
Day found this nation thoroughly unprepared for combat. In the 
Pacific, only 51 subs operated against all the Japs all over the 
Pacific. 

Here is the heart-stirring saga of how men fought, won or 
lost against overwhelming odds--exploit upon exploit; deed 
upon deed--miracles of courage. SINK 'EM ALL is rich in in- 
cident and anecdotes; it also has a wealth of official data; but 
above and beyond everything else it is about men and engines 
of war made to function by men. Not until you read this book 
will you realize all that the submarines did. And if you jump to 
the conclusion that all they did was to sink Japs--jump again-- 
for the rescue, supply and other work done by the submarines 
is also part of the brilliant record. Not to read SINK "EM ALL | 
is not to know the full score of how Uncle Sam attained victory. 
Volumes have been written about the combat histories of other 
branches of our military services. There is but one book for 
the silent service--this one--but it fills the bill. (Dutton-- 
$5.00) 
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